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A COMPARISON OF STRONG'S THEORY OF PER- 
CEPTION WITH REID'S. 

PROLONGED inspection of any object of thought requires 
the direction of attention upon it to be accompanied by 
a continual movement. Attention is essentially exploratory and 
inanition is the rapid consequence of fixity: "it being almost 
all one for a man to be always sensible of one and the same 
thing, and not to be sensible of any thing." 1 This movement 
of attention over and round its object corresponds to the appear- 
ance of successive features before the mind: as, in looking at 
a rose, now its redness, now the shaping of its petals, now its 
general design is perceived. A determined fixture of regard 
upon redness or petal or general plan results in a wane of con- 
sciousness: we observe things, experience emphatically informs 
us, by exploring them attentively and not by a single fixed act 
of attention. 

The explorative inspection even of a simple object like a 
rose may extend to an object of thought which has the flower 
for a centre and a wide range of ideas within its circumference. 
The rose with its qualities of colour and form, its inner mechan- 
ism of sap and vessel and tissue, its position in the plant 
world, its beauty and its significance for a theory of beauty, its 
place in the system of knowledge, may, as a single though com- 
plex object, invite attention from the observer. Attention may 
travel round this ampler object as it travelled, in a simpler act of 
perception, round the seen rose. 

The perception of the rose by its percipient, the manner and 
mechanism of the act of knowing or conceiving it, may become 
the centre of exploratory movements of attention. A thinker 
attentively inspecting this particular problem is a model, reduced 
in scale and narrowed in time, of the combined processes of 
inspection, performed by many minds, which may be regarded 

i Hobbes, Elements of Philosophy, pp. 4. 2$. 
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as a single collective or historical movement of explorative 
attention, directed on the problem of perception. The per- 
cipient perceiving external objects is the centre of this move- 
ment, which has sought unremittingly and assiduously to dis- 
cover the method of this knowing and the nature, validity or 
origin of the knowledge secured. 

Neglecting for purposes of preliminary exposition, the pos- 
sibility of confusion between realities singled out by differentia- 
tion and conceptions deposited from the mind under attention, 
history discloses to us the principal movements of the focus 
or centre of the inspecting process and, perhaps often less 
clearly, the secondary movements round the primary movement 
of this focus. During the primitive stages of human history 
men were too busy perceiving to ask why or how they perceived 
or even to realise very explicitly that they were perceivers. 
The external senses " give to all mankind the information neces- 
sary for life, without reasoning, without any art or investigation 
on our part." 1 They are so efficient in this office and it is so 
immediately necessary for men to utilise this efficiency that, at 
the first, the objects of perception received an exclusive attention. 
When thought did turn from the simple contemplation of objects 
as they appeared in perception to consider their relations to 
their perceivers, to discuss the mechanism of perceptual know- 
ledge and to enquire into its validity, its tortuous, perplexed 
course intimated how much more perfectly men are constituted 
to perceive than to understand their perceiving. The focus of 
explorative attention moved gradually from the perceived to the 
percipient. Descartes marked a culminating point of a great 
historical movement of thought which, after discussing how 
objects made men perceive, proceeded to discuss how men were 
able to perceive them. With equal, if not with greater, assiduity, 
exploration has continued since Descartes and, it must be admit- 
ted, so far, inconclusively. Now, during the explorative move- 
ment of collective attention over the problem of perceptual 
knowledge, similar features or conceptions tend to recur. 
Thought circles round some explanation, leaves it, and returns 
1 Reid, Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 20. 
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to it again. The recurrence is seldom, if ever, absolute: expla- 
nation reverts to a previous method or plan but elaborates it 
differently. In this sense Strong's theory of perception is a re- 
currence of Reid's, though it is not simply a twentieth century 
facsimile of an eighteenth century original. 

This recurrence is grounded in a similarity between two 
movements of thought. Reid and Strong represent a similar, 
though not an identical, transference of the centre of explora- 
tive attention. Berkeley had centred thought on the 'idea' in 
the mind during perception and had resolved the physical objects 
which common sense percipience supposes itself to see, hear, 
touch, smell or taste into 'ideas'. Reid was seduced, during 
his youth, into Berkleyanism and then drawn out of it by the 
conviction that "the wisdom of philosophy is set in opposition 
to the common sense of mankind ", that " The belief of a ma- 
terial world is older, and of more authority, than any principles 
of philosophy " and that " since we cannot get rid of the vulgar 
notion and belief of an external world" we should "reconcile 
our reason to it as well as we can." 1 One consequence, or 
cause, of this defection was his hostility to the invasion of phi- 
losophy by ' creative imagination ' which " disdains the mean of- 
fices of digging for a foundation, of removing rubbish and car- 
rying materials", his conviction that "it is genius, and not the 
want of it, that adulterates philosophy", and his satisfaction 
that the "castle-builders" now "employ themselves more in 
romance than in philosophy." 2 Another consequence, or cause 
was his insistence that "All knowledge, and science, must be 
built upon principles that are self-evident; and of such prin- 
ciples every man who has common sense is a competent judge, 
when he conceives them distinctly." 3 He erected common sense 
into a competent tribunal because it confirmed, against Berkeley, 
the existence of physical objects given in perception. Another 
consequence, or cause, was his theory of perception, which bears 
obvious marks of the 'ideal system' which he retracted and is 
obviously determined by his resolve to take his "own existence, 

i An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 5, Sect. 7. 

2 Ibid., Ch. 1, Sect. 2. 

3 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 6, Ch, 2. 
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and the existence of other things, upon trust ; and to believe that 
snow is cold, and honey sweet, whatever they say to the con- 
trary." 1 

Strong's theory is also a deposit from a movement out of 
an idealistic version of perception towards a realistic version; 
he also has been anxious to exchange mental immediate objects 
for non-mental immediate objects. His theory has developed 
out of, or along with, a conviction that the distinction between 
real things and phenomenal things (real things rendered in 
mental version) must be replaced by a distinction between things 
as perception exhibits them and things as they really are. 2 When 
he disclaims any implication in " as perception exhibits them " 
of failure to perceive things very much as they are he implies 
that the substitution of this for 'phenomenal things' is intended 
to carry anti-idealistic or realistic implications. Like Reid's, 
Strong's theory bears upon itself the marks of its idealistic 
starting-point and is determined powerfully by an attempt to 
secure the realist's immediateness in perception for the physical 
object. 

Reid's theory compares with Strong's as a preliminary sketch 
with the finished picture : it provides a plan which Strong ampli- 
fies, a simple scheme which he makes more complex. Strong 
may not have consulted Reid, he probably did set a quite separate 
mental course, but it is almost as if he had observed the points 
open to attack in Reid's theory and fortified them from some 
modern resources. This relation 1 between the two theories 
decides the order of exposition: Reid's theory provides an out- 
line which can then be filled in to secure Strong's. 

The perceived object, the sensory nervous mechanism, con- 
sisting of sense-organs, nerves and brain, and the percipient 
mind participate in the act of perception. " Certain impres- 
sions " are " made by the object upon the organ, and by means 
of the organ upon the nerves and brain" 3 : this is the physical 
process in perception. Sensation is the immediate mental cor- 

T-An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 1, Sect. 8. 

2 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 7. 

3 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 4. 
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relate of the impression on the brain : a sensation, Reid affirms, 
speaking more particularly of the smell of a rose, "appears to 
be a simple and original affection or feeling of the mind." " It 
is," he adds, " indeed, impossible that it can be in any way in 
body : it is a sensation, and a sensation can only be in a sentient 
thing." 1 The mind achieves its perception of the object by 
means of the sensation. Reid's term, or principal term, for the 
nature of the agency of sensation in perception is ' suggestion ' ; 
but it is convenient to apply Strong's term 'vehicular' to this 
suggestive function, because the fundamental plan in both theo- 
ries is the functioning of sensations as ' vehicles ' for the mind's 
realisation or perception of the object. The object, then, is 
immediately perceived or apprehended through the mediacy 
of sensation. Reid undoubtedly intended to admit the mind to 
an immediate, direct apprehension of the physical object of per- 
ception, though such apprehension might be incomplete. During 
his expository circling round the problem of our knowledge of 
the external world and during his criticisms of other philo- 
sophical schools he may have made statements or lapsed into 
suggestions which are incompatible or not strictly compatible 
with this intention, but his fundamental scheme obviously em- 
bodies it. He must mean this when he affirms that hardness, 
softness, roughness, smoothness, figure and motion "by means 
of certain corresponding sensations of touch, are presented to the 
mind as real external qualities,"" and he can hardly mean less 
when he asserts, against Hume, "to my apprehension, I imme- 
diately perceive external objects." 3 He may admit some incon- 
sistencies into the fundamental scheme as he builds upon it, but 
in his central idea sensations vehicularly establish an immedi- 
ate perceptual contact between mind and physical object. 

Conformably to his doctrine of perception, Reid avers that 
"the notion which all mankind have of hardness" is attained 
"by means of a certain sensation of touch." "This sensation 
of hardness may easily be had, by pressing one's hand against 
the table, and attending to the feeling that ensues, setting aside, 

i An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 2, Sect. 2. 

2 Ibid., Ch. 5, Sect. 4. 

3 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 14. 
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as much as possible, all thought of the table and its qualities, 
or of any external thing." This sensation is unlike the external 
quality which it reveals. "The firm cohesion of the parts of 
a body, is no more like that sensation by which I perceive it 
to be hard, than the vibration of a sonorous body is like the 
sound I hear " ; it is also, of course, " a simple and original 
affection or feeling of the mind ", since this is the nature of 
sensation. Before the perceptual habit is formed this sen- 
sation may be the sole object of apprehension when it is ex- 
perienced. "For I think it is probable, that the novelty of 
this sensation will procure some attention to it in children at 
first " ; when the perceptual habit is formed, " We are so ac- 
customed to use the sensation as a sign ; and to pass immediately 
to the hardness signified, that, as far as it appears, it was never 
made an object of. thought, either by the vulgar or by philoso- 
phers ; nor has it a name in any language." In developed percept- 
ual habit, " it is never attended to, but passes through the mind 
instantaneously, and serves only to introduce that quality in bod- 
ies, which, by a law of our constitution, it suggests." In short, 
" a certain sensation of touch both suggests to the mind the con- 
ception of hardness, and creates the belief of it." 

Refraining from a substitution of criticism for exposition, we 
next learn from Reid that all sensations are not thus ' fugitive ' 
under attention. A man who leans his head gently against a 
pillar feels hardness in the stone and nothing in his head; if he 
" runs his head with violence against a pillar " the " attention 
of the mind is here entirely turned towards the painful feeling." 
Sensations need not be vehicular: at first they may be only 
sensations, then they may become both sensations and vehicles 
and finally they may virtually become nothing but vehicles for 
perception. 1 

The odour of a rose apparently combines, or may combine, 
according to Reid, vehicular function with sensational impres- 
sion: it can both be a recognised sensation and act as a vehicle. 
" It is evidently ridiculous to ascribe to it figure, colour, exten- 

1 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 5, Sect. 2. 
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sion, or any other quality of bodies "* : it is a sensation, " a 
simple and original affection or feeling of the mind," which is 
realised in the act of smelling. As "the result of experience 
and habit " it happens "that a certain kind of sound suggests 
immediately to the mind, a coach passing in the street " 2 ; " By 
the original constitution of our nature," we are both "led to 
believe that there is a permanent cause of the odour," and 
" prompted to seek after it ; and experience determines us to 
place it in the rose." 8 In this way "We come by the notion" 
"that there is really something in the rose . . . which is by 
the vulgar called smell, and which continues to exist when 
it is- not smelled." 4 Thus "the smell of a rose signifies" both 
" a sensation, which can have no existence but when it is per- 
ceived, and can only be in a sentient being or mind ", the odour 
as sensation, and "some power, quality, or virtue, in the rose, 
or in effluvia proceeding from it, which hath a permanent 
existence, independent of mind, and which by the constitution 
of nature, produces the sensation in us," 6 the property revealed 
to us vehicularly, though the discovery of 'a constant conjunc- 
tion' between rose and smell appears to share, at any rate 
originally, in the vehicular function. 

Reid distinguished hardness, perceived through a sensation 
of touch, as a 'primary quality', from the smell of a rose, 
perceived through an odour, as a ' secondary quality '/ " Prim- 
ary qualities ", he observes, " are neither sensations, nor are they 
resemblances of sensations " ; but " we have by our senses a 
direct and distinct notion of them";- also, "their nature is 
manifest to our senses, and cannot be unknown to any man, or 
mistaken by him, though their causes may admit of dispute." 
Neither do 'secondary qualities' resemble any sensation, but, 
in their case, we have only relative notions of them through our 
senses : " We know " merely " that they are the causes of certain 
known effects." 6 

i Ibid., Ch. 2, Sect. 2. 

2 Ibid., Ch. 2, Sect. 7. 

3 Ibid., Ch. 2, Sect. 9. 
* Ibid., Ch. 2, Sect. 8. 

5 Ibid., Ch. 2, Sect. 9. 

6 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 17. 
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Reid suggests that some vehicularity in perception may de- 
volve exclusively on ' material impression ' upon the senses : 
sensation drops out of the scheme and perception follows imme- 
diately when the object impresses the sensory mechanism: 
"There seems to be no sensation that is appropriated to visible 
figure" which "seems to be suggested immediately by the ma- 
terial impression upon the organ." 1 The relation between 
brain and mind troubles Reid: it is "ridiculous" to "imagine 
that any motion or modification of matter should produce 
thought" and difficult with respect to an immaterial mind "to 
affix a meaning to impressions made upon it." 2 He rests this, 
with other difficulties, on the constitution of our nature and on 
the Will of the Divine Being. The connection between brain- 
process and mind-process is too prominent to be ignored. It 
may be stated as a parallelism between physical and psychical 
and left there: this is virtually Reid's statement when it is re- 
lieved of its theological appendix. Strong tries to probe more 
deeply by appealing to panpsychism: "... mind and body are 
. . . one existence apprehended from two different points of 
view"; mental states are causes of the brain-events being per- 
ceived and integral parts or 'extract' from the existences that 
appear to the senses under that form ; the mind is part of the ex- 
istence appearing as the brain. 3 

This intervention of panpsychism homologates sense-percep- 
tion with introspection by referring their differences to a differ- 
ence between forms of a single process of cognition: objects 
which might be apprehended by sense-perception as brain-events 
are introspectively apprehended as psychic states.* The vehic- 
ularity of 'psychic states' is doubled: "In all sense-perception 
a state of our sensibility is used as the means of apprehending 
the object ", and in tasting or smelling, our sensations are not ob- 
jects but vehicles; 5 mind appears to introspection as body ap- 
pears to sense-perception; 6 and introspective cognition includes 

1 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 6, Sect. 8. 

2 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 4. 
a The Origin of Consciousness, pp. 2-3. 

i Ibid., p. 92. 
6 Ibid., p. 93. 
« Ibid., p. 5. 
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a feeling as object and a persisting memory image as vehicular 
cognitive state. 1 Reid appears to contemplate a double vehicu- 
larity in sensations when he says, of the sensation of smell, 
"this sensation suggests to us both a faculty and a mind; and 
not only suggests the notion of them, but creates a belief in their 
existence": language very similar to much of his usage in de- 
scribing the 'suggestion' by sensations of physical properties. 2 
Strong developes the parallel between sense-perception and in- 
trospection: introspection represents psychic reality incom- 
pletely, 8 just as sense-perception exhibits physical reality in- 
completely; in both cases "knowledge may be authentic though 
vehicular"; 4 in touching a cold object the essence (of which 
more hereafter), "a cold object " is given by means of a psychic 
state, a sensation of cold ; similarly the true datum of introspec- 
tion, vehicularly conveyed, is the psyche itself: 5 We introspect 
feeling or sentience which, like physical things, may exist when 
it is not our object. 6 

Strong's cognitively vehicular states and Reid's significatory 
sensations have different implicative settings. Reid's sharp 
contrast between material body and immaterial mind is blurred 
out by their common derivation from 'mind-stuff'. From the 
outset, says Strong, the psyche must have had space somehow 
involved in it, 7 and the psychical, which appears emphatically 
extended in its physical guise, is not itself unextended. 8 " My 
reason convinces me," firmly declares Reid, that my mind " is 
an unextended and indivisible substance." 9 Reid conceives 
the vehicular sensation as something relatively detached from the 
mind, as an ' affection ' of it or something ' in ' it : " Everything 
is said to be in the mind, of which the mind is the subject". 10 

i Ibid., p. 201. 

2 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 2, Sect. 7. 

3 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 13. 
*Ibid., p. 43. 

8 Ibid., p. 105. 
6/Wrf., p. 11. 
1 Ibid., p. 290. 
sibid., p. 2. 

9 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 7, Sect. 5. 

io Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 1, Ch. 1. 
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Strong's vehicular ' psychic states ' are in no way externally at- 
tached to the self but are conditions of the psychic, as boiling 
or freezing are particular conditions of water : " a psychic state 
is the psyche in a certain state." 1 Strong's psychic states in- 
clude feelings of pleasure and pain, emotions, volitions, sensa- 
tions and mental images. Reid conceives consciousness some- 
what vaguely and with inconsistencies ; Strong, correctly or in- 
correctly, more explicitly defines it as a functional relation : sen- 
tience — mind-stuff — constitutes the substance of mind and con- 
sciousness is its function; 2 consciousness is a function by which 
things are ' given ' ; 3 it is an aspect or constituent of the function 
of cognition, 4 cognition being " a matter of function subserved 
by psychic states;" 5 and consciousness itself cannot be experi- 
enced. 6 

Theories of perception could often proceed comfortably if 
there were no perceptual errors. Since they cannot be ignored 
permanently, the epistemologist has to reckon with these troublers 
of his peace. Reid defers notice of deceptive perceptions till he 
has settled his theory comfortably down; Strong, keenly con- 
scious of the lion in the path and perhaps realizing that real- 
istic tendencies precipitate the encounter, has 'perceptual error' 
explicitly in mind from the first. Reid refers "many things 
called deceptions of the senses" to "conclusions rashly drawn 
from the testimony of the senses": when a counterfeit guinea 
is mistaken for a true one the senses testify rightly "of the 
colour, or of the figure, or of the impression." "Another class 
of errors imputed to the fallacy of the senses, are those which 
we are liable to in our acquired perceptions " which are conclu- 
sions drawn from the testimony of sense and thus distinguished 
from "what is naturally, originally, and immediately testified by 
our senses." Ignorance of the laws of nature also lays us open 
to deceit by whispering galleries, ' gastriloquists ', reflections in 
mirrors, 'magic lanthorns' and other optical instruments. De- 

1 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 105. 

2 Ibid., p. 11. 
a Ibid., p. 36. 
*lbid., p. 91. 
5 Ibid., p. 134. 
8 Ibid., p. 141. 
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ceptions of sense, he finally concludes, can only properly pro- 
ceed from disorder or abnormal conditions in the sensory 
mechanism. 1 

The last item brings Reid close to the crux so clearly recog- 
nised and definitely faced by Strong: the occurrence of per- 
ceptual error, error attaching to what we perceive itself, the 
fact that we see things that are not there or feel things that are 
not present. 2 Strong is convinced that if the physical object 
itself were given in perception there could be no perceptual er- 
ror: hallucination and dreaming, he affirms, are not possible on 
neo-realistic assumptions. 8 Reid's theory brings actual objects 
or actual properties of actual objects into perceptive view 
through the agency of sensations. Normally, these sensations 
arise concomitantly with impressions made by the objects upon 
the sensory mechanism. On an idealistic assumption of mental 
immediate objects in perception which represent the mediate 
physical objects, a spontaneous or abnormally stimulated sen- 
sation might present an immediate mental object to the mind and 
induce the belief that its corresponding physical object was be- 
ing perceived. But an aberrant sensation could be no vehicle 
for the immediate perception of non-existent external objects : if 
physical things are the immediate objects in perception they can- 
not be falsely perceived, with or without the aid of misleading sen- 
sations. Reid simply states that "Nature has connected our 
perception of external objects with certain sensations " and " If 
the sensation is produced, the corresponding perception follows 
even when there is no object, and in that case is apt to deceive 
us."* Either he surrenders the immediate and direct connec- 
tion of perception with the external object, which, from the 
main tenor of his writing, he does not intend to do, though 
he may actually make the surrender in exposition, or he ignores 
the impossibility of perceiving an absent or non-existent object. 
Strong is. too impressed with the hallucinatory elements in 
sense-perception, with our impressions that stars are fading now 

i Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 22. 

2 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 6. 

s Ibid., p. 37. 

* Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 18. 
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instead of hundreds of years ago, with variations in apparent 
shape and position as we approach to, or retire from, objects, 
with familiar errors such as the bending of a stick by immersion 
in water, with all the variety of 'perceptual error,' 1 to venture 
on the final realistic departure from his original and more ideal- 
istic base. He therefore intercalates an ' essence ', as the imme- 
diate object, in the perceptive process. 

Reid intended to expound the immediateness of the physical ob- 
ject in perception; but he wrote very freely of "This conception 
and belief which nature produces by the senses" 2 and of 'no- 
tions' suggested by them. His 'notion' or 'conception', speak- 
ing freely though quite relevantly, fills, unpremeditately and un- 
consciously, a role which is more explicitly recognized and al- 
lowed for by Strong's ' essence '. 

An ' essence ' is anything that can be ' given ', either to sense- 
perception or to thought. 8 When it is . actually given, or con- 
sidered as given, it constitutes a 'datum' which is the essence- 
object present to thought. 4 Strong thus carefully distinguishes 
between the physical object, which itself is never 'given,' the 
essence, which, like the physical object, need not be given, and, 
unlike it, can be given, and the datum which is the essence con- 
sidered as given, or present to the psyche. The essence has 
neither physical nor psychological existence; it is the entire 
'what' of a thing, without its existence; it is an entity or sub- 
sistent of a logical type. 5 It is also a universal, though con- 
crete. Representationalism interposes between percipient mind 
and perceived object an immediate mental object; Strong ex- 
pels this intermediary from the psyche into a logical realm. 
He defers to idealism, by refusing immediacy in perception to 
the physical object; he defers to realism by placing the imme- 
diate object outside the psyche; and he defers to the Reid scheme 
by retaining vehicular cognition of the essence. By these, 
deferences he secures for perception a view of the real physical 

1 The Origin of Consciousness, pp. 63-65. 

2 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 2, Ch. 17. 

3 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 35. 
i Ibid., p. 36. 

5 Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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object and assigns to it that possibility of perceptual error which 
it compels us to admit. The ' essence ' of a tree can be cog- 
nised whether the real tree be present to perception or not. 
Since "The essence is, as we have seen, the object without its 
existence, and therefore a mere ghost or vision of the object, the 
same in sense-perception as in hallucination," 1 it is possible, by 
adding to the ' givenness ' of the essence the belief in the exist- 
ence of the real physical object, to be deluded into seeing the 
tree. If the tree is really there the belief in its existence is true 
and the perception veridical. Thus, in perception the essence 
and existence of the object are divided — the former being ap- 
prehended by consciousness and the latter asserted or assumed. 2 
This provides for error in cognition, because givenness does 
not depend on the actual existence of the object. Essences are 
not confined to the ' ghosts ' of physical things : they may exhibit 
psychical objects. 3 

Reid constantly distinguishes between the conception and the 
belief which the senses produce in perception. Strong more defi- 
nitely refers the assertorial element to the ' intention ' which his 
theory substitutes for 'intuition.'* The percipient is a react- 
ing and adjusting organism as well as cognising subject. The 
true correlate of sensation, he remarks, is the nervous act of 
adjustment. 5 Hallucination is not a mere misinterpretation of 
impressions in themselves correct; imagination consists of hallu- 
cinatory objects to which we are sane enough not to react; 6 
when the givenness of the essence constrains a successful ad- 
justment to a present or real physical object there is veridical 
perception. 

" Upon the strictest attention," writes Reid, " memory appears 
to me to have things that are past, and not present ideas, for its 
object." He has to recognise that " sensation and memory . . . 
are simple, original, and perfectly distinct operations of the 

i/6«f., p. 175. 

2 Ibid., 42. 

3 Ibid., p. 89. 
* Ibid., p. 123. 
5 Ibid., p. 291. 
« Ibid., p. 52. 
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mind, and both of them . . . original principles of belief." 1 The 
full implications, however, of propositions usually require time 
for their full disclosure. The realistic annullment of the dis- 
tinction between remembering a smell and remembering the 
having of the smell, between remembering an event and remem- 
bering the seeing of it, carries some very definite ultimate impli- 
cations. Lossky has realised that the assignment of the same 
object to perception and memory involves drastic ontological re- 
visions of space and time. To watch a procession pass by, the 
observer must be present when it passes and within visual range 
of where it passes. He can remember it many years after it 
has passed and at any point of space. If the same event is 
present both to the original perception and to any subsequent 
memory of it, it seems clear that Lossky rightly demands from 
ontology a theory of time and space which will dissipate the 
apparent impossibility of an event separated from the knower 
by space and time being present in his acts of judgment through 
memory. 2 Strong employs the 'essence' to pull his theory of 
knowledge out of this quandary. He is convinced that if naive 
realism be true the character of the perception will vary with the 
object alone. 8 The realistic assumption of an identical object 
in perception and memory converts the latter into a variety of 
the former. Lossky actually speaks of anticipation and mem- 
ory as indirect perception.* Strong, while recognising that 
memory is the form of representation most nearly approaching 
cognition, and can still allow to representation only a mediate 
contact with the thing known. 8 "The essence is the vision-of- 
the-object which we get in cognition — a vision that may then 
be repeated and utilised in representation." 6 The essence thus 
provides the same object for perception and memory, as realism 
demands, and by the difference of relation between the knower 
and the physical object, in the two instances allows a differen- 
tiation between perception and memory. 

1 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 2, Sect. 3. 

2 The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge : Duddington's Trans, p. 274. 

3 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 59. 

* The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge : Duddington's Trans. Ch. 9. 
5 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 113. 
8 Ibid., p. 67. 
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The addition of Strong's statement that givenness depends 
wholly on the psychic state, 1 of his emphasis on the function of 
the psychic state in guiding action or thought, 2 and of his in- 
sistence that the cue to the practical attitude must lie in the 
psychic state, since the essence is the same in memory, expec- 
tation and sense-perception, 3 completes this comparison, with 
a minimum of comment and a maximum of exposition, of Reid's 
theory of perception with Strong's. This comparison illus- 
trates the recurrence, during the explorations of thought, of sim- 
ilar notions which are modified and re-elaborated as implications 
disclose themselves to successive thinkers and necessities of in- 
terpretation are realised. 

Joshua C. Gregory. 

Bradford, England. 

1 Ibid., p. 42. 

2 Ibid., p. 103. 
8 Ibid., p. 179. 



